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make the comparison appropriate. It is true that 
natural calamities, like that which has just befallen 
the islands of Martinique and St. Vincent, bring 
immense destruction of life and property, and cause 
unspeakable horror and suffering. In this respect 
there is a likeness between them and scenes of car- 
nage like Gettysburg, Gravelotte or Spion Kop. 
There is a further similarity in the subsequent sor- 
row, the breaking up of homes, the poverty and 
misery. But here the resemblance ends. 

There are no direct moral elements, so far as we 
can discern, entering into natural calamities. There 
may be such elements immediately present, but to us 
they are undiscoverable. Whatever the purposes 
which God accomplishes through them, these events 
give no sign of being conceived in and directed 
by anger, passion, the spirit of retribution, vindic- 
tiveness, or self-glorification. If we knew that 
they were brought on by a being or beings seek- 
ing the death of the men, women and children de- 
stroyed, hating them, laying snares for them, rush- 
ing on them with fury, and exulting over their ruin, 
we should be justified in likening battles to them. 

It is precisely these personal elements which con- 
stitute the real essence of a battle ; the slaughter 
and horror are the outcome of men's choice, of their 
planning, of their deliberate aims. The men, or 
their agents or followers, are present in the carnage, 
raging, yelling, wild with passion, shooting, stabbing, 
outwitting, deceiving, rushing on one another like 
fiends, and going mad with delight over the crush- 
ing of their fellowmen. 

Put these elements into a volcanic eruption which 
destroys a city or an island, and you would have a 
totally different event. The feelings of men about 
it would likewise be wholly different. Now, we 
stand before such a calamity with silent awe, with a 
feeling of utter impotency and ignorance as to its 
meaning. In the supposed case, every particle of 
justice and humanity within us would rise up to 
condemn the thing as unutterably wicked and repul- 
sive. We hardly attempt even to justify one of 
these natural disasters; much less do we "glorify" 
them, as those who use them to justify and glorify 
war ought in consistency to do. Think of saying, 
" What a magnificent charge the lava-streams made 
on the city ! What splendid execution the craters 
did, with their volleys of fire, stones and mud, 
among the ranks of the people ! How brilliantly 
the Almighty swept down upon the poor devils in 
columns of smoke and lightning ! " 

At best, we stand appalled before these devastating 
occurrences, with a sense of dumb helplessness, or 
with unreasoning resignation. We never laud and 
glorify them. If we could detect in them moral 
causes and elements like those which bring on and 
are present in battles, with their personal cruelties 
and horrors, every mouth on the globe would be 



opened in uncontrollable indignation against the per- 
petrators. God would be held to be the Prince of 
Demons, if he were discovered to be acting thus, and 
nature would forevermore be adjudged unclean and 
damnable. 

To seek to justify, by comparison with these 
products of natural forces and laws, which everybody 
would prevent if possible, a system of death and desola- 
tion, every phase of which we can trace to the vol- 
untary purposes and schemes of men, and every 
phase of which is therefore avoidable, is to talk 
wholly at random and to turn both reason and 
nature into shame. Every inhabitant of the earth 
would forever put an end to these dire natural catas- 
trophes, if possible, or at least withdraw everybody 
from their power. With how much greater reason 
should every said inhabitant loathe war, which is 
preventable as well as morally monstrous, and seek 
to banish it from the earth. 



Senator Hoar's Latest Philippine 
Speech. 

Senator Hoar's speech in the Senate on the Philip- 
pine question on May 22 surpasses any of his previous 
deliverances on the subject, able as these were. It 
would not be easy to find in the whole range of 
American oratory anything that goes beyond it in all 
those elements which make up great speaking. It is 
full of truth, moral and political ; it glows with the 
finest and noblest sentiments ; it is sincere and devoid 
of all rhetorical tricks ; it is comprehensive and logi- 
cal ; it is lucid in style ; it is direct and courageous 
without being intolerant. 

It sets forth, of course, the same fundamental 
moral and political principles for which Mr. Hoar 
has contended from the outbreak of the war; but it 
is far from being mere repetition. He had behind 
him when speaking three years of painful history, 
every month of which was full of the evil results of 
the policy which he and others had foretold would 
be dishonorable and ruinous. The policy of annexa- 
tion and subjugation stands self-condemned, and it is 
this fact which gives what he says a weight which 
none of his former speeches carried. It was possible 
then to call him a mere alarmist taking counsel of his 
fears; now he can be answered only by bluff or 
perversion. 

It is difficult to give any just idea of the speech 
without using practically the whole of it. One of 
the most impressive and unanswerable passages in it 
is the one near the beginning in which he demon- 
strates irrefutably that the responsibility for the war 
and for the horrors and cruelties which have attended 
it rests upon this country, — upon the Administration, 
the Senate and the makers of the Paris treaty, — and 
not upon the Filipinos. We give this passage in full 
on another page, and commend it, along with all 
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other parts of the speech, to the careful consideration 
of any who may yet have any doubt as to the funda- 
mental wrong out of which the whole terrible tragedy 
has developed. 

We do not see how the position which Mr. Hoar 
takes as to the responsibility for the conflict can be 
gotten around without quibbling and perversion or 
ignoring of the truth. He is perfectly just in declar- 
ing that we had no right to take over the sov- 
ereignty of the country by purchase or by treaty 
cession against the will of the people. International 
law may sanction this transaction, but international 
law, which is still confessedly imperfect and confused, 
can give no righteous title against the plainest and 
simplest dictates of justice and right. This position 
the United States has practically always taken here- 
tofore ; in a number of cases, as in the matter of the 
right of expatriation, our government has changed 
international law so as to make it read more in har- 
mony with justice. 

The claim of resemblance between the case of the 
taking of the Philippines and that of the Louisiana 
territory Senator Hoar demolishes so entirely that it 
does not seem possible that any thoughtful person 
who reads his argument and takes the trouble to 
look up the facts can ever raise it again. 

His presentation of the Monroe Doctrine is, so far 
as we know, the only really original contribution to 
the discussion of the subject which has been made in 
recent years. The recently disclosed John Quincy 
Adams memoranda, which he cites, make clear that 
the Doctrine originated in the principle that all just 
government derives its powers from the consent of 
the governed, and not in that of brutal self-interest. 
The United States made its declaration of policy 
through President Monroe, not in its own interests 
primarily, but in the interest of the newly formed 
republics of South America, which the Holy Alliance, 
in defense of the opposite monarchical principle, was 
seeking to reduce back to Spanish dominion. This 
Doctrine has been thrown to the winds in our treat- 
ment of the Philippines. 

Not less thoroughgoing and impressive is Mr. 
Hoar's treatment of the flagrant and long-continued 
violation in the Philippines of the laws of war 
both as set forth by President Lincoln and in the 
recent Hague Convention; of the shamefulness of 
the lying and treachery used in the capture of 
Aguinaldo ; of the certain degradation and brutaliz- 
ing of men called to do, under such deadening con- 
ditions, such unjust and barbarous work as has been 
laid on the American forces in the attempt to sub- 
jugate the Filipinos. The contrast which he draws 
between the treatment of Cuba and that of the 
Philippines is magnificently done. The darkness of 
the one stands over against the light of the other in 
the most amazing opposition. 

Senator Hoar feels sure, as he calls to memory the 



lives and services of the great leaders in the cause of 
liberty and justice, that this Philippine problem will 
finally be settled right; that it cannot be settled 
otherwise, whatever may be attempted. But he 
feels, as multitudes of others feel, the humiliation 
and shame that have come upon the nation through 
its headlong violation of the fundamental laws of its 
existence. 

It is said that this splendid oration, which is un- 
surpassed in its grasp and exposition of American 
political philosophy and morality, will not change a 
single vote in the Senate on the Philippine govern- 
ment bill. The old ideals are coolly asserted to be 
gone and powerless. The new philosophy of expan- 
sion by might and of commercialism with its deca- 
logue of dollars are declared to have entire ascendency 
there. This is hard to believe. But the speech has 
already had its influence in the country, where votes 
are changing faster than politicians believe. Its 
effect will grow and widen as time goes on. It 
will help mightily to recreate the country in the 
image and glory of its original self, stronger and 
wiser after it has returned from feeding among swine 
in a far country. 



Editorial Notes. 



President Loubet of France has once 
Loubefs visit visited the Czar cf Russia, and the 

to the Czar. ' 

alliance of the two nations has again been 
effusively drunk over. When the French President was 
leaving for home he drank to the long life and glory of 
the valiant Russian navy," and in turn the Czar raised 
his glass "to the prosperity of the glorious navy of 
France." They had previously toasted the armies in 
similar terms. Now all this, from the military point of 
view, is very dazzling and wonderful, but from any other 
point of view it is childish and discreditable. It takes 
but little wit to see that the entente cordiale between the 
nations does not enter at all into the real life and 
thought and institutions of the two peoples. It is noth- 
ing more than a comradeship in arms, growing out of 
fear and dislike of other nations, and possibly to some 
extent out of aggressive tendencies which it is well 
known that both governments have in certain directions- 
There is doubtless also more or less of simple vainglory 
in it. Comradeship in arms is the lowest type of inter- 
national friendship, if it can be called friendship at all. 
It is deplorable at this stage of enlightenment and moral 
development of the world in so many ways to see the 
seven leading powers of the Eastern hemisphere group- 
ing themselves by threes and twos against one another, 
with their great fleets and armies threateningly in the 
foreground. Why have they not common sense enough 
to see the folly of the whole thing? They might so 



